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Anti-Labor Sen. Goldwater Took Oil Money 


WASHINGTON—Senator Barry Goldwater, Arizona Republican, who has been conducting a campaign to 
drive organized labor out of political activity and who is a member of a special “blue-ribbon” committee to in- 
vestigate campaign contributions, is suddenly finding his own campaign contributions under public scrutiny. 


So much so that Goldwater’s right to 
remain on the special committee has been 
called into question by critics who think 
that the Senator ought to disqualify 
himself because he accepted oil-money 
during his campaign for the Senate. 


Senator Goldwater doesn’t think that 
OURS Cre ee cee eto: 


RWDSU Board Meet: ts - April 12- 18 


The next meeting of the RWDSU Executive Board will be held April 12 to 
18 at the Hotel DiLido, Miami Beach, Fia., 
Paley. Notification of the meeting has already been sent to Board members. 


While details of the meeting’s agenda are not yet completed, it is expected 
that extensive discussion will take place on three proposals to come before the 
Board: establishment of a welfare program to provide benefits for members of af- 
filiated RWDSU locals; establishment of an International staff retirement plan 
which would also be open to local staffs; and establishment of a voluntary strike 
fund. The first few days of the Board meeting will take the form of committee 
sessions, in which Board members will whip each of these programs into shape 


for presentation to the entire body. 


The Board is also expected to devote considerable time to planning the un- 
fon’s political action campaign for this presidential election year. In addition, 
it will act on reports on finance, organization, and other union activities. 








There isn’t much chance that he will 
be thrown off so long as the Republican 
Policy Committee wants him there and 
there are no signs that it wants him off. 


(A feature article in the last issue of 
The Record spelled out the anti-labor 
activities of Senator Goldwater, and 


particularly his opposition to minimum 
wages. It was noted that the Senator 
owns three department stores in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., and that wages there average 
$35 a week.) 


Goldwater, who wants to turn the lob- 
bying committee investigation into a far 
broader one than a study of oil contri- 
butions which started the whole affair, 
lost no time in renewing his attacks on 
labor after he had admitted receiving 
oil-money campaign contributions. He 
specifically referred to contributions 
which he said the United Auto Workers 
had made to the campaign of Senator 
Paul Douglas, Illinois Democrat. It is 
generally expected that Goldwater, more 
than ever, will direct his fire at labor and 
its political educational and action cam- 
Paigns. 


he deserves anything so drastic. In fact, 
when asked if he would get off the Lob- 
bying Committee, Goldwater replied: 


“Hell, no...Iam not going to get off 
the committee, and if they want a fight, 
let them try to throw me off.” 


it was reported by Exec. Sec. Jack 





ROCKY MEETS UNION- 
ISTS: When Rocky Mar- 
ciano visited the New 
England District Council 
session of the Newspaper 
Guild (A.F.L.-C.1.0.) in 
Brockton, Mass., Council 
officers, true to their 
trade, interviewed the 
heavyweight champion. 
Rocky is shown with of- 
ficers of the Guild, news- 
papermen and unionists. 
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Pres. Greenberg Calls for Greatest Turnout by RWDSUers 





Minimum Wage Rally May 2 in Washington 


The RW—SU campaign for extended cover- 
age under the federal minimum wage law will 
reach a’ climax on Wednesday, May 2, when 
members from all parts of the country will 
gather in Washington, D.C. to press for federal 
wage protection for retail employees, it was an- 
nounced by Pres. Max Greenberg. The one-day 
mobilization, similar to the impressive rally held 
last year by the RWDSJU, is expected to draw far 
more members to the capital than the 650 who 
attended last April. 


Pres. Greenberg cited these important reas- 
ons for making the May 2 mobilization “the 
greatest ever held by any union”: 


@ The campaign for extended coverage is the 
RWDSU’s “own baby”; thousands of 
RWDSU members will be directly affected 
if the $1 minimum wage is extended to re- 
tail employees. 


@ Seven million retail workers have no federal 
wage protection; extending the $1 minimum 
to those earning less will make it possible to 
win higher~rates for all retail employees— 
including those making more than the 
minimum. 


@ The AFL-CIO is giving full support to the 
coverage campaign—but RWDSU must be 
the spearhead. Other unions expect the 
organized retail employees to take the lead. 
It’s up to RWDSU to set the pace for all 
labor in this campaign. 


In announcing the May 2 mobilization date, 
Pres. Greenberg urged that the RWDSU set its 
sights on bringing 1,000 members to Washington 
on that day. This would be substantially higher 
than last year’s attendance, but, as Pres. Green- 
berg said, “our members have even more at stake 
in this year’s campaign for extended coverage 
than they did last year, when labor efforts suc- 
ceeded in winning the $1 federal minimum.” 


Details to be Announced 


Details on the May 2 mobilization will be 
announced in later issues of The Record. It is 
expected that delegates will assemble early in 
the afternoon for a briefing session, and will 
then proceed to Capitol Hill to buttonhole their 
Senators and Representatives and urge them to 
vote for extended coverage. 


A large part of the RWDSU delegation is 
expected to come from the New York City met- 
fopolitan area, and arrangements are being 
Made for a special train to take RWDSUers from 
New York’s Penn Station to Washington on the 
Morning of May 2 and return the same evening. 


Pres. Greenberg urged all RWDSU locals to 


#8 *mmunicate directly with their own Congress- 


Men, informing them that union members will 


March 18, 1956 


call upon them on May 2 to find out how they 
stand on amending the minimum wage law to 
provide coverage for retail employees. 


In Washington, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany hailed the advent of the new $1 minimum 
wage, which went into effect on March 1, but 
warned that “neither workers nor the American 
public can be complacent about the substandard 
wage problem that still exists. As of today, ap- 
proximately 20 million workers do not enjoy the 
benefits and protection of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act.” 


Meany Hits ‘Substandard Wages’ 


Pres. Meany went on to point out that “not 
only these workers, but the entire economy suf- 
fers, for substandard wages are morally wrong 
and economically unsound. Our nation cannot 
prosper so long as millions are unable to pur- 
chase the products of the factory or the farm. 
Clearly, fair pay is good business—for workers, 
for the economy and for the business world. 


“We in the AFL-CIO hope that Congress will 
face up to its responsibilities during this session 
by extending coverage of the law to the millions 
of workers still denied its protection. Economic 
justice and sound common sense dictate such 
action without further delay.” 


While such a statement was to be expected 
from the leader of 15 million unien members, 
similar support has been coming from sources 
not ordinarily regarded as pro-labor. For ex- 
ample, the New York Times, in an editorial on 
March 1 on the new $1 minimum wage (see cut) 
took a strong position in favor of coverage for 
presently exempt employees. 


Editorials of this kind, if matched in many 
more cities throughout the nation, can be de- 
cisive in rallying popular support behind ex- 
tended coverage. Even if a particular newspaper 
won’t run such an editorial, the chances are that 
it will print a letter to the editor setting forth 
the same arguments. If thousands of RWDSU 
members deluge their newspapers, television and 
radio stations and other communications cen- 
ters with facts on extended coverage, the impact 
is bound to be felt in Congress. 


Every local which sends a delegation to 
Washington on May 2 should also be sure to 
notify its city’s newspapers of the names of 
delegates, the purpose of the mobilization and, 
when they return, the reaction of their own 
Congressmen. 


Look for more details on the mobilization, 
more facts on minimum wage coverage in every 
issue of The Record from now to May 2. And 
prepare now for the big rally in.Washington on 
Wednesday, May 2! 
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Supreme Court Upholds 
‘Unfair Practice Strikes 


WASHINGTON—The Supreme Court by a 
6-to-3 decision ruled that no-strike clauses in 
contracts and the Taft-Hartley Act’s 60-day 
cooling off period do not apply to strikes 
against unfair labor practices. 


The majority opinion delivered by Justice Harold 
H. Burton said the no-strike clause and cooling off 
period were intended to apply to economic strikes 
and not to unfair practices strikes. This was con- 
gressional intent when T-H was adopted, he said. 


“The record shows that supporters of the bill 
(T-H) were aware of the established practice which 
distinguished between the effect on employees of 
engaging in economic strikes and that of engaging 
in unfair practice strikes. 

“If Congress had wanted to modify that prac- 
tice it could readily have done so by specific pro- 
vision,” the decision declared. 

The case involved a campaign to organize em- 
ployees of the Mastro Plastics Corp. and the French- 
American Reeds Mfg. Co., two separate organizations 
which have both the same president and plant in 
New York. 

The National Labor Relations Board had charged 
the firms with an unfair labor practice in interfering 
with the workers’ right of self-organization. 


Labor Mourns Sen. Kilgore 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D., 
W. Va.), son of an oil field wildcatter who won a 
national reputation as a liberal and a friend of labor, 
has died in the Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hospital as 
the result of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Joining in mourning his death were AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler and millions of workers who have benefited from 
legislation he sponsored or worked for. 

“Please accept our heartfelt condolences on the 
passing of your husband,” Meany and Schnitzler 
wired the Senator’s widow, Lois. 

“Throughout his long career in the public serv- 
ice, Sen. Kilgore made an outstanding record as a 
faithful champion of the common man and a cour- 
ageous foe of predatory interests. In the Senate he 
could be counted upon to support progressive legis- 
lation and oppose measures injurious to the public 
interest. 

“We feel that we have lost a true and devoted 
friend. The entire labor movement shares your loss.” 


Hunger Strike, 169 B.C. 


ATHENS, Greece—Historians here have uncov- 
ered one of the earliest records of a walkout which 
took place here in 169 B.C. Actors left a perform- 
ance wearing costumes and paraded through the 
streets demanding payment. 


It seems that they were paid only with food. 








Drawing by Hank Weber, a Kohler strike 


“No wonder the Kohler 
boycott is successful! Cus- 
tomers don’t want goods 
made by inexperienced 
scabs.” 











Protest NAM Appointee 


WASHINGTON—The new counsel for the House 
Labor Committee is a former National Association 
of Manufacturers “legislative reporter” and former 
lawyer for unidentified clients with a passionate in- 
terest in “exposing” political contributions by union 
members. He is James M. Brewbaker, 40, for 11 years 
until last October employed in the Washington NAM 
office. 

Brewbaker got his top staff job on the Labor 
Committee from Chairman Graham Barden (D- 
N.C.), who did not consult fellow Democrats in ad- 
vance. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany denounced the 
appointment as an “insult and affront to workers,” 
and called on the House committee to “repudiate 
the action of their chairman and revoke the ap- 
pointment. 


Nice Guy, This Scab! 


PITTSBURGH—Drag out the crying towel, boys, 
and listen to the sad fate of a strikebreaker who 
“scabbed” on his fellow steelworkers here. 


While working, the man was picked up by the 
FBI and extradicted to Illinois on the charge of 
shooting his wife. He was convicted and served sev- 
en months before he was paroled. Returning to Pitts- 
burgh for his old job, the company turned him out. 
And the State Unemployment Compensation Review 
Board denied him jobless benefits because he lost 
his job due to a criminal act involving moral tur- 
pitude.” 


What's New. (w aut jimdusbay 





Union Rejects Mediators 
Westinghouse Strike Plan 


The Westinghouse Conference Board of 
the Electrical Workers Union declared a medi- 
ation panel’s findings “unacceptable” for end- 
ing the long strike against the giant corpora- 
tion. 


The rank-and-file union committee, gathered in 
the IUE’s Washington headquarters to consider the 
recommendations made by a special panel of medi- 
ators, voted complete confidence in the negotiating 
committee and urged further attempts at negotiations 
in an effort to end the strike. 


As this issue of The Record went to press, gov- 
ernment mediators had again called the company 
and union into session for another try at settling 
the long strike. 


IUE Pres. James B. Carey praised the “courage 
and heroism” of the Westinghouse strikers and prom- 
ised that efforts to win an honorable settlement 
would be redoubled. 


He noted that the proposal of the mediation 
panel “falls far short of the General Electric offer” 
in a contract signed with that firm last year. “The 
mediation panel was well aware of this,” he said. 


The union objected chiefly to the mediators‘ 
proposal on time-studies, an important strike issue, 
and their proposal that the cases of 36 of 93 workers 
“fired” by the company for strike activity go to ar- 
bitration. The union wants all of the 93 reinstated 
to their jobs as part of any settlement. 


Smoke Union Cigarets! 


WASHINGTON—An appeal to all members of 
the AFL-CIO to smoke union-made cigarets has been 
made by Sec.-Treas. R. J. Petree of the Tobacco 
Workers, who pointed out that the industry “is one 
in which united labor can most effectively show that 
it pays manufacturers to employ union members.” 


Major brands of union-made cigarets, he said, 
include Chesterfield, Dunhill, Embassy, Fatima, 
Herbert Tarreyton, Kent, Kool, Lucky Strike, Marl- 
boro, Old Gold, Pall Mall, Philip Morris, Raleigh, 
Viceroys and Wings. 

The R. J. Reynolds Co., which makes the Camel, 
Winston and Cavalier brands, is not only non-union 
but anti-union, Petree said, and has bitterly opposed 
efforts to organize its employees. 
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Answer to Automation? a 
tl 
WATERLOO, Ia.—The Hot Rod, publication of tr 

Local 838, UAW, reports that at the funeral of the 
former head of a company, six of the oldest and ci 
most trusted workers were serving as pallbearers. fo 
As they passed the pew in which the firm’s ef- va 
ficiency expert was sitting, the expert commented: vt 
“Say, if the put rollers on that casket we could lay ry 
off five men and speed up the whole show.” as 
an 
&t. 








Business in New York City’s depart- 
ment stores during February was the 
largest on record for that month. Dol- 
lar volume topped February 1955 by 
5.5%, marking the tenth month in a 
row that sales have exceeded the com- 
parative year-earlier period ... Allied 
Stores is pouring $237 million into cons- 
truction of new units in seven shopping 
centers in the next three years ... Fed- 
erated Dept. Stores’ form of growth for 
the future is to expand and improve 
present units . .. February sales of 
Sears, Roebuck showed an increase of 
14.2% over the same month last year. 
... R. H. Macy looks forward this year 
to the opening of five new branches... 
Sales in Canadian department stores 
reached a record high in 1955 with an 
8.4% increase over 1954 sales ... W. 
T. Grant & Woolworth’s have leased 
sites in a new $2 million shopping cen- 
ter to be erected in Youngstown, Ohio. 
...A new service of Saks Fifth Avenue, 
Phila., paying parking lot fees for cus- 
tomers, helped bring sales up 17.5% 
during February. 


Retailers are spending more money 


on newspapers and mail advertising 
rather than in television because of the 
many problems this medium poses... 
Consumers reduced their instalment 
debt in January for the first time in 12 
months .. . Retail food prices in Jan- 
uary dipped to their lowest level in five 
years, 6.3% below the August, 1952 
high ... Wearing apparel made of paper 
may not be too far off. Experiments in 
this field are now being conducted by 
Kimberly-Clark, paper manufacturers. 
- . - To gauge the over-all impact of 
automation, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will include a retail store in a 
series of automation case studies ... 
Gimbels, Phila. is continuing a compar- 
ative price advertising program because 
it feels this diminishes the customers 
doubt on the value of the promoted 
merchandise. 
*e? 8 

Most toys for junior are no longer just 
playthings but instead are functional, 
scaled-down items according to the 
American Toy Fair ... 5S. H. Kress, 
which had a drop in 1955 sales, feels 
this was due to failure to renovate or 
enlarge its units during the year .... 


F. W. Woolworth, planning to open more 
stores in 1956 than in any previous year, 
achieved highest earnings in its history 
for 1955 ... Montgomery Ward, in an 
effort to make up for past decline in 
sales, has a promotional budget of $18 
million for its retail division in 1956. 
A rise of 18.2% for February sales over 
the like period last year was reported. 
... Furniture makers’ business hit high- 
est peak in January since 1951. 
é * * 

International Shoe Co., the industry’s 
largest producer, is considering boost- 
ing prices on its fall line. If this raise 
in price goes through, most shoe manu- 
facturers are expected to follow as they 
did last October . .. General Shoe’s 
first quarter volume is running at re- 
cord levels, and “prospects for the sec- 
ond quarter look exceptionally good”. 
The trend toward air-conditioning offers 
a potential bonanza to mechanical en- 
gineers and contractors, according to 
the A. D. Walker Co. In New York City, 
today, only one-fourth of the 100 mil- 
lion sq. ft. of office space is air-condi- 
tioned . . . Women will want to be more 
careful about getting runs in their ho- 


siery, since an increase in price is al- 
most certain according to the National 
Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers. 

es «& * 

So few graduating students are go- 
ing into retailing that personnel experts 
predict New York stores will face the 
tightest labor market in history for the 
next four or five years. Hoping to al- 
leviate this situation, the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Assn. is advising high 
school students to plan retailing car- 
eers after a college education ... The 
nation’s grocery industry will have an 
annual volume of about $85 billion by 
1960 according to the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America . . . Major super- 
market chains have raised retail pri- 
ces two to four cents a pound on their 
private label coffees twice within two 
weeks ... February sales of apparel 
stores were above February 1955 sales 
but below January sales ...A new 
way to help boost sales according to 
Butler Bros., an appliance chain, is to 
have a “Sell-a-Thon”. This consists of 
a week long sale with prizes given each 
day to lucky customers. 

—Compiled by Rosemarie DaSilva 
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New York & Northeast 


How a Local 


Doubled 
Its Size 


In Two Years 





BIGGEST NEW SHOP organized by Local 147 is J-B watchband firm. L. to r. are ‘147’ Mer. Ted Bowman, J-B Pres. 


By ROBERT DOBBS 


A union with plenty of bounce to the ounce, 
Watch & Jewelry Workers Local 147 has par- 
layed a hard-working staff and an alert rank 
and file leadership into an organizing campaign 
that’s increased the membership 100% in about 
two years. 


Last year, when the International’s General Coun- 
cil gave an enthusiastic okay to Pres. Greenberg’s call 
for a 10 percent growth in membership by the time 
of the next Council meeting, Local 147 was already 
well above that goal. Now, with the General Council 
meeting of 1956 two months away, the local reports 
it has doubled its membership from 1,500 two years 
ago to its present 3,000 members. 

Local 147 is led by Business Manager Ted Bowman 
and is quartered in a modest set of offices on East 19th 
St. in New York City, near the shops of many of the 
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Max Jacoby, ‘147’ Bus. Rep. Caesar Massa and plant manager William Stark at plant entrance. 


watch case and jewelry workers who make up the bulk 
of its membership. The rank and file officers are 
Frank Foti, president, and Joseph Gravina, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Bowman says that some of the growth has been 
due to the expansion of several shops, but, he adds 
firmly, “most of our increase in membership is the 
result of the efforts of these guys”—and here he 
pointed to Business Reps. Jack Holowchik and Caesar 
Massa—“and a number of rank and file shop com- 
mittees which came out to help organize shops located 
near their own places.” Also contributing to the local’s 
growth is Int’l Rep. Fred Lifavi, who was assigned to 
work with ‘147’ several months ago, 


Biggest of the shops organized in the drive is the 
well known J-B Company, makers of watch and other 
types of link bracelets. Employing close to 500 workers, 
“This shop took us about 17 years to organize,” said 
Jack Holowchik. J-B, which stands for Jacoby-Bender, 


NEW MEMBERS of ‘147’ are represented by stacks o f cards above. L. to r. are Bus. Reps. Jack Holowchick 
and Caesar Massa and Mgr. Theodor Bowman , who shows how high he expects stack to rise. 


has always been in the top brackets of the industry 
and thus a key target for ‘147’. The firm ranks second 
only to the Jacques Kreisler company, which is also 
organized in Local 147. With the organization of J-B, 
the entire New York watch bracelet industry became 
unionized. 

In many ways, the members of Local 147 are 
showing what they can do for themselves with their 
newly grown organization. Business Rep. Massa, who 
supervises the handling of workmen’s compensation 
cases of members, in addition to his organizational 
duties, told of the aid given to members injured on 
the job. “Last July we organized a rank and file com- 
mittee which works on compensation cases, meeting 
once every week at union headquarters and processing 
the cases. This is the kind of service that we just 
didn’t have the capacity to handle until we grew to 
this point.” The committee members are James 
Dwight, Tom Giffone, Lena Thomas and Antone Perry. 

The local also works closely with the Labor Ad- 
visory Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs. Here, too, 
Massa pointed out, the local’s responsibilities as a 
union with a large body of Puerto Rican New Yorkers 
among its membership are being followed up in a 
positive way. Business Rep. Massa, who speaks fluent 
Spanish, is the union’s delegate to the Committee. 

The local is also active in the New York Com- 
munity Services Committee, which brings together 
labor and various aid groups to provide for the needs 
of working people in many ways. Last year, as a 
starter, 22 children of members were granted the best 
of all presents for a city kid. They got summer vaca- 
tions—and at no cost to their parents. 

The Local 147 Welfare Fund provides surgical and 
disability benefits as well as life insurance to members, 
and hospitalization to members and their families. 
The fund is completely employer-financed. A recent 
improvement in this department is a medical plan 
which provides specialist care at nominal cost to mem- 
bers and their families. 

‘147’ is a thriving union, and from the looks of 
things, will continue to move ahead. Right now two 
more shops are under organization, and there’s little 
doubt there will be others to come. The Local 147 
program of activities keeps the small staff hopping, 
and the leaders are planning to train more rank and 
filers to handle full time responsibilities. There 
is now one trainee organizer, Ivan Hernandez, on 
the staff. 

“We have a lot of things to do, and among them 
there are probably some things we should do that 
we haven’t thought of yet,” says Bowman. “But we 
want to keep on growing and above all to make prog- 
ress in involving our members in union work. We're 
confident that we'll accomplish both of these things.” 
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Company's Only ‘Offer’ Is 5-Year Pact 











R. H. Macy Strike Seen Possible 


NEW YORK CITY—Close to 500 stewards of Local 1-8, representing 8,000 R.H. Macy Dept. Store workers 
in the Herald Square, Jamaica, Parkchester, Flatbush and White Plains stores, took part in a special meeting 
March 14, where Pres. Sam Kovenetsky and Vice-Presidents Phil Hoffstein and Bill Atkinson reported on the 


lack of progress in negotiations and mo- 
bilization plans for a possible strike fol- 
lowing the contract’s expiration on April 
1 were drawn up. 


Pres. Kovenetsky, who 1s also executive 
vice-president of the RWDSU, told the 
department leaders: “While Macy’s start- 
ed out by telling us they planned to make 
an offer, the only thing we have heard 
from the company until now is that their 
offer would depend on our signing a 
five year contract and removing from the 
agreement such provisions as the ban on 
executives doing staff work which, ac- 
cording to Macy’s, is too “restrictive” on 
the company’s right to run the business 
as they see fit. 


“Macy’s has persistently tried te 
sidestep the justness of our demands 
by pointing to the fact that many of 
our conditions are better than those 
elsewhere in the department store in- 
dustry. Macy’s has, however, refused 
to consider bringing our standards up 
to those that are higher in other 
stores,” Pres. Kovenetsky declared, 


The stewards volunteered to serve on 
eight committees of the Mobilization Com- 
mittee, dealing with such phases of strike 
preparation as picket assignments, wel- 
fare and the obtaining of physical and 
financial assistance. The committees held 
their first meeting immediately after 
hearing the officers’ reports. 


Among the local 1-8 demands are: a 





Drug Local 1199 Elections 
To Be Held April 4, 5 


NEW YORK CITY—In preparation for 
union-wide elections for officers, division 
directors and 375 stewards, Local 1199 re- 
viewed and discussed all phases of union 
activities over the past two years at a 
recent series of Division membership 
meetings. The meetings also elected rank 
and filers to serve on a General Election 
Board to supervise the balloting which 
wl be held on two days, Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 4 and 5. 


A special general membership meeting 
Wednesday, March 14, at Manhattan 
Center, discussed the state of the union 
as reported by ‘1199’ Pres. Leon Davis. 








substantial wage increase, 35 hour work 
week, improvements in existing Health, 


Sick Leave and Pension Plan, fully au- 





tomatic wage structure, adjustment of 
more than 200 wage inequities, and 
changes in working conditions. 


ee 














FOOT CARE, an important subject to department store employees, was subject of 


3-day conference of N. Y. State Podiatry Society, which was addressed by RWDSU 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, right. He is being greeted by Drs. Milton Wolfson 
and Samuel Rosoff, Society leaders. 





Washington Assembly Presses 
Congressmen on Civil Rights 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Delegates representing 51 trade union, religious 
and civic organizations participated March 4-6 in a National Delegate As- 
sembly on Civil Rights. Several locals of the RWDSU, including District 65, 


Macy’s Local 1-8, Local 1199, Local 338 
and Local 147 sent delegates. 


The three-day assembly heard speak- 
ers express alarm at the growing racial 
tensions in the South, and the delegates 
spent a good part of the time talking 
with Senators and congressmen. Before 
the sessions were over, a large majority 
of lawmakers had been personally inter- 
viewed in an effort to pin down their 
views on each of eight legislative goals. 

Chairmen for each state group re- 
ported the results of the interviews to 





the full assembly. A rough tabulation 
showed congressmen lining up in the 
traditional pattern, with most North- 
ern Democrats and many Republicans 
strongly for federal civil rights laws 
and Southern Democrats and many 
“state rights” Republicans strongly op- 
posed. 


The delegates said they had been well 
received and listened to, even by South- 
ern congressmen who opposed their views. 





17 Weeks of Strike — and a Happy Ending 


PITTSFIELD Mass.—A happy ending to a strike which lasted 17 weeks was reported by New England 
Joint Board Vice-Pres. Joseph S. Casey last week. A settlement with Brady Cleaners & Dyers of this city brought 
about re-employment of the strikers under a contract which gives them higher wages, union shop, paid holidays 


and vacations, seniority rights and other 
benefits. 


Taleas tatadind ieee ata mime 








summer and fall, began after the Brady 
The strike, which lasted 17 weeks last firm was sold to a new employer who 


SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION of long dispute between RWDSU and Brady’s Clean- 

ers, Pittsfield, Mass., was reached March 1 with signing of contract by, 1. to r., new 

owner Eugene M. Borden, Jr., Company attorney F. Richard Drennan and New 
England Joint Board Vice-Pres, Joseph S. Casey. 


@ 6 


refused to grant union recognition. After 
12 weeks on the picket line, a state labor 
board election was won by the union by 


a margin of two to one, but the employer 
still refused to bargain. After five more 
weeks of picketing, the new owner put 
the firm up for sale, and the picketing 
was called off so that the workers could 
collect unemployment insurance. 


It took eight more months to find a 
buyer for the closed Brady firm, but it 
was finally purchased by Eugene M. 
Borden, Jr., who agreed to meet with 
the union and negotiate a contract. 
The two-year pact was concluded on 
March 1, 


Casey paid tribute to CIO and AFL 
unions in the area, particularly IVE 
members at the nearby General Electric 
plant, who gave financial and moral sup- 
port to the strikers while picketing was 
going on last year. Casey noted that 
since the widely-publicized settlement 
there has been “a surge of union patron- 
age for the new owner of Brady Cleaners 


' & Dyers.” 


2 Elections Set 
In Rome, N. Y. 
Organizing Drive 


ROME, N. Y.—Collective bargain- 
ing elections have been set in three 
retail stores and organizing work 
has begun in a number of addi- 
tional establishments here, as the 
RWDSU’s drive to sign up the retail 
employees of this upstate commun- 
ity continues to make steady head- 
way, Exec, Vice-Pres. Alex Bail an- 
nounced. Leading the organizing 
campaign is Int’l Rep. Anthony 
Gentile. 


State Labor Board elections are to be 
held at Stewart's dress shop on March 
28 and at Townsend Shoe on the 27th, 
Majorities are signed up in each of these 
stores, and at two others, H. B. Spear 
house furnishings and the Sweetheart 
Shop, where elections are being held up 
pending the disposition of union charges 
of unfair labor practices. In both cases 
employees have been fired for union acte 
ivity. 


Campaign Spreads 


Among the new names in the drive are 
the Joanly Shop, Kolby Photo Service, 
Lillymaid Beauty Shop and Ace Window 
Cleaners, where the union will soon be 
prepared to file petitions for elections, 
Elsewhere the campaign has spread te 
include two large restaurants. These are 
Candy Lane and the Capital Restaurant, 


Bail pointed out that a shopping center, 
now under construction and scheduled to 
open in a few months, will employ an 
expected 200 people in its stores and will 
be another target for the RWDSU came 
paign. Gentile is working out of the office 
of the Mechanics Educational Society, the 
union of Revere Copper workers here, 
This group of workers has given con- 
siderable aid to the RWDSU in the drive 
to make Rome a union town. 


At Nelson’s department store, mean- 
while, it was reported that good progress 
is being made among the 60 employees. 
This is Rome’s only true department 
store and is the drive’s biggest target. 


Outlet Store Talks 
Stymied in R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—The contract be- 
tween Local 442 and the big Outlet Store 
has been extended on a day-to-day basis 
while negotiations continue, New Eng- 
land Joint Board Sec.-Treas. Nat Kush- 
ner reported. 

The talks have been stymied by the 
company’s refusal to move on demands 
for elimination of night openings and 
for the beginnings of a pension plan. 
The contract was due to expire March 
7th. 

Negotiations with the department store, 
which is Rhode Island’s biggest, employ- 
ing some 700 union members, have been 
under way since Feb. 12. Major demands 
of the workers are a $7.50 weekly wage 
boost and a minimum starting rate of §1 
an hour, progressing to $1.25 an hour ia 
a@ year. 

Other demands include commission in- 
creases, vacation improvements and ine 
creases in the company-paid hospitaliza- 
tion plan. 


Phila. Local 76 Credit Union 
Has 3'2% Dividend for "55 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Earnings of the 
Local 76 Credit Union during 1955 re- 
sulted in a dividend of 3!2% on savings 
of the shareholders, CU Pres. Frank Gu- 
ralnik reported. He said that this high 
rate of dividend was especially note- 
worthy in view of the low rate of intef- 
est on loans. Interest rates are one- 
of one percent on the unpaid balance 
of loans. 


An increase in savings and loans duf- 
ing the year raised the level of the ‘16 
Credit Union assets to more than $9,000, 
Treas. Chris Fluehr said in his report 
Assistant Treas. Louis Laskin reported 
that the reserves, which protect ag 
bad debts and other contingencies, af 
well above the requirements of the 
eral Credit Union. 
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Midwest RWDSUers 
In the News 
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Roy Munday, president of Anderson, Ind. 

Local 750, led wage talks at Howe Fire 

Apparatus with Int’l Rep. Joe Romer. 
They won 10-cent hourly raises. 





Charles Hacker, 1., and Leland Fisher, of 
Indiana Local 357, represent RWDSU on 
Madison County CIO Council. Fisher is 

president, Hacker a board member. 
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Milton Weston, chairman of Local 379’s 

Borden Dairy unit in Marion, O., led con- 

tract talks netting substantial wage, vaca- 
tion and other gains. 





Mourn Epps Welker, 
Flint, Mich. Leader 








The late Epps Welker, 1., with Int’l Rep. 
John Kirkwood. 


FLINT, Mich.—Epps A. Welker, pres- 
ident of Dairy Workers Local 383, died 
tarly this month. The members of the 
lecal, who work in the Arctic Dairy and 
Who were under his leadership for the 
bast seven years, deeply mourned his 
Passing. 

Epps Welker, who was a rank and file 
leader of the local, worked in the plant 
&§ chief maintenance man. He was well 

wn for his religious activity in this 


mmunity, which included preaching in 
®veral churches. He 


leaves his wife, 
; four sons and three daughters, all 


Tesidents of this city. 


March 18, 1956 











The Midwest 





Wage Boosts, Sick Benefits Won by 450 


At H. J. Heinz Food Plant in Holland, Mich. 


HOLLAND, Mich.—A new contract between Local 705 and the H. J. Heinz Co. was settled last month, pro- 
viding wage boosts ranging from 742 to 10 cents an hour and a sick benefit plan for the first time, as well as a 
number of other gains. The contract covers 400 employees of the famous ‘57 Varieties’ food processing firm. 


Effective April 1, employees becoming 
ill or hurt on the job will be eligible for 
sick benefits up to 60% of their wages of 
13 weeks. In case of accident the benefits 
begin the first day an employee is off 
the job. In case of sickness the benefits 
start on the eighth day. Cost of the plan 
is borne entirely by the employer. 


In addition to the wage increases, new 
minimums were won. Starting rates for 
men are now $1.25 an hour, with a 10 
cent hourly increase after two months and 
regular job rate after four months. 
Women’s starting rates are now $1.10 an 
hour, and the progression to regular job 
rate is the same as for men. 

The new, increased job rates run from 
$1.27 an hour in the lowest paid category 
to $1.80'2 an hour in the highest. 

Other gains in the new contract in- 
clude written agreement that women may 
wear slacks during the winter season; a 
review of certain job categories, aimed at 
upgrading; time and a half for main- 
tenance men for work performed before 
their scheduled working hours, and eight 
hours of work for maintenance men in 
addition to any time worked during lunch 
hour if such lunch hour work was re- 
quested by the company. 

The negotiating committee was led by 
Int'l Reps. John and Tom Kirkwood and 
included Local 705 Pres. Abe Veurink, 
Sec.-Treas. Garnett Knoll, Elizabeth 
Miles, Chester Kronomeyer, Frank Polin- 
ski, Olin Keel and Don McGee. 


60 at Detroit U. Cafeteria 
Organized in Local 1064 


DETROIT, Mich.—Sixty cafeteria em- 
ployees at the University of Detroit have 
won “diplomas” as full fledged members 
of the RWDSU, having successfully com- 
pleted a course in organization. The 
workers voted 42 for RWDSU Local 1064, 
16 for another union and one for no union 
in an NLRB election on March 2, Local 
1064 Business Mgr. Paul Domeny re- 
ported. 

Domeny said this was another in the 
local’s “unbroken record of election wins 
in the city.” The cafeteria at the uni- 
versity is a concession run by the large 
Slater System of plant cafeterias, whose 
employees in a number of plants in the 
eastern part of the country are members 
of the RWDSU. Committee members are 
Ailene Borolle and Frances Salinas. 
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OHIO NEGOTIATORS of pact at Kroger Co. grocery plant in Cincinnati are, 





I. to r., Clarence Ochs, Local 390 Pres. Fred Sommerfeld, Larry Schaiper, 
Earl Roden, Eddie Eilers, Leo Schulte, William Allen. Settlement with 15 
to 30 cent raises over 3 years covers 650 employees. 


650 at Kroger Plant in Gncinnati 
Hail Best Contract in Ten Years’ 


CINCINNATI, O.—An enthusiastic response from the 650 employees of 
the Kroger Company’s grocery packing plant greeted their contract settle- 
ment last month, which provides increases for most of them ranging from 


27 to 30 cents an hour over three years, 
Local 390 Pres. Fred Sommerfeld re- 
ported. 

Sommerfeld called the pact “the best 
we've won at Kroger in the last 10 years.” 
The terms call for overall increases rang- 
ing from 15 to 30 cents an hour, in addi- 
tion to increases on the basis of upgrad- 
ing of a number of jobs. The latter 
brought wage boosts for some of the up- 
graded employees to as high as 49 cents 
an hour for the first year of the contract 
alone. 

Other gains were vacation improve- 
ments bringing three weeks after 12 in- 
stead of the previous 15 years’ service, 
and improved holiday pay. 





Members of the negotiating commit- 
tee were Earl Roden, William Allen, 
George Elslager, Leo Schulte, Larry 
Schaiper, Walter Reed, Edward Eilers 
and Clarence Ochs, with Pres. Som- 
merfeld. 


Also reported by Sommerfeld was a set- 
tlement at Industrial Food Service retro- 
active to Jan. 25, with increases of 16 
cents an hour over three years. Six cents 
is effective this year, another 6 cents next 
year and 4 cents will be paid in 1958, plus 
one cent hourly increases every three 
months for each rise of 4% point in the 
government cost-of-living index. 





Local 379 Does 


lt Again! 





Harmony Farms Organized in Columbus, 0. 


COLUMBUS, O.—The “on-the-beam” Local 379ers have hit again, organizing the dairy plant employees 
of Harmony Farms, Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles reported. The workers voted overwhelmingly for the union in a secret 


ballot election early this month. 

The campaign at Harmony, led by Re- 
gional Dir. Gerald Hughes and Ingles, 
had been under way for a number of 
months. Ingles said steps are being taken 
right away to follow up this victory by 
signing up the 40 route salesmen of the 
firm. The plant employees number about 
30. 

The company is an amalgamation of 
four smaller dairies, and the salesmen 





work out of the four separate units. As a 
result, progress in organizing into one 
group has been slow. The local leaders 
feel that now that the plant employees 
have organized, their example will en- 
courage the salesmen to do likewise. 
Elsewhere in the local, the 40 employees 
at Borden’s dairy in Marion, O., won a 
new agreement settling their 1956 con- 


17c at Standard Brands! 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A new contract, with gains totaling about 17 cents an hour, 
was enthusiastically greeted by an overwhelming majority of the 400 members of 
Local 194 employed at the Standard Brands plant. The company produces such 
well known brands as Chase & Sanborn coffee, Royal puddings and Tender- 


leaf Tea. 


Wage increases total 12 cents an hour, with 7 cents retroactive to Feb. 15 
and the balance effective next February. Additional coverage was won under the 
health insurance plan at no cost to employees, which now provides hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical and maternity disability benefits in addition toe life insurance. 
Also won was an added paid holiday, making a total of 8; vacation pay improve- 
ments, pay for jury service, improved job bidding, and strengthened seniority. 


The contract runs until Feb. 15, 1958. 


tract. Hourly paid employees received 10 
cents an hour and working foremen got 
13 cents, while the ice cream route sales- 
men won increases of about $15 a month 
based on pay for cents per gallon sales 
instead of the former percentage of dollar 
volume. 

Milk route salesmen won a $10 month- 
ly increase. Among the other gains were 
a number of improvements in working 
conditions, including three-week vaca- 
tions after 15 years’ service. 

The negotiating committee, led by unit 
Chairman Milton Weston, included Gene 
France, Oscar Yeoman, Harold Gerlack, 
Carl Smith and Clyde Masters, assisted 
by Ingles. 


Local 815 Signs Plant Cafe 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.— The plant 
cafeteria workers at the Eaton Mfg. Co. 
have joined RWDSU in a large majority. 
Local 815 Pres. Jay Ainsworth, who has 
been meeting regularly with the em- 
ployees, predicts a near-unanimous vote 
for RWDSU in a consent election 
soon. . 
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The South 





Sears, Roebuck, Associated 
Warehouses Organizedin Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Employees of two warehouses here have signed 
up in Local 261 in organizing drives led by Int’l Rep. Bill Langston, Regional 
Dir. Frank Parker reported. The two are Sears, Roebuck and Associated Gro- 





Two Warehouses Settle 
In Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Forty members of Lo- 
cal 315 in two shops have settled con- 
tract wage reopeners in the past few 
weeks, both of them with substantial 
wage increases, Regional Dir: Frank 
Parker reported. 


The 20 Gulf-Atlantic cotton warehouse 
employees won wage boosts ranging from 
11 to 14 cents an hour as of Feb. 20. In 
the other shop, Butler Shoe warehouse, 
rates were increased by 5 to 15 cents an 
hour effective Feb. 24. The Butler con- 
tract runs until Nov. 15, 1958, with an- 
other reopener on wages in 1957. 
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cery, together employing about 50 work- 
ers. 


The employees of the Sears, Roebuck 
warehouse, which services Birmingham 
and surrounding areas, have virtually all 
signed up, and a hearing on the union’s 
petition for an NLRB election was held 
on March 9. The workers now await the 
board’s order for an election date. 


All of the Associated Grocery ware- 
housemen have joined Local 261, Parker 
said, and the company has given its con- 


sent for an election. The union has al- 
ready filed a petition with the NLRB. 


The firm services independent grocer- 
ies and supermarkets in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, which includes Birmingham. 
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Plan Nashville Ovgasiizing 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—An extensive organizing drive by Local 150 of the 
RWDSU in the wholesale and warehouse industry of this city is “in the works,” 


Regional Dir. Frank Parker reported. 


The local executive board, headed by Pres. James H. Pate, at a meeting last 
month decided to recommend to the members a dues increase of $1 a month to 
provide the funds for the campaign. If the increase is approved, Local 150 dues 


would be $3 a month. 


The local already has one shop well under organization, with 31 of 36 em- 
ployees signed up, Parker said. The firm is Hermitage Food Co., a wholesale gro- 
cery warehouse, and a hearing on the union’s petition for an NLRB election was 
held early this month. An election is expected soon. 


we 








INTRODUCING LADIES to union activity, men of Dairy Workers Local 745, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., invited wives to form ladies’ auxiliary. Above Pres. Robertson of Ala. 
CIO Council, L, who addressed founding meeting, with, 1. to r., Ed Hawkins, Mrs. 
Hawkins and Mrs. Harry Welch. Behind camera, and thus absent from photo, 
was Reg. Dir. Frank Parker. 








PLANS TO ORGANIZE are main concern of these board members of Nashville, Tenn, 
Local 150. They aim to launch drive among wholesale, warehouse workers of their 
city, L. to r., seated, Pres. James Pate, V-P John W. Johnson, Fin. Sec. Walter Elliott, 


Standing, Rether White, Jessie Garrett, Rufus Crawford, Lonnie Trabue. 





Canada 


Fight New Pacts Mark Cape Breton Drive 


SYDNEY, N.S.—The fast-growing Local 596 has completed contracts in eight of more than 30 shops, most 
of them newly organized. The remainder are either in negotiations or conciliation, Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit 
reported. The local in the past few months has boomed to five times its original 80 members as the result of 


an organizing campaign that raced 
through the retail industry of Cape 
Breton Island and picked up a few whole- 
sale operations along the way. 


Plans are to continue the drive when 
first contracts are completed in the al- 
ready organized shops. 


The settled shops and their major con- 
tract features are: 


@ Helm Tavern: Wage boosts of $7.50 
a week, hours reduced from 50 to 46, 2 
weeks’ paid vacation after a year’s service, 
50% share-cost health and insurance 
plan including complete medical cover- 
age and sick benefits of $25 a week; the 
union shop and dues check-off. The con- 
tract runs for one year. 


@ Dave’s Tavern: Increases ranging 
from $5 to $10 a week and other gains 
as were won at the Helm Tavern. Two 





Sask. Allots Grants for 
Elderly People’s Homes 


REGINA (CPA)—The Saskatchewan 
government has allotted grants totalling 
about $144,000 for the construction of 
homes for elderly people in Saskatoon and 
Moose Jaw. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corpor- 
ation has approved loans of 72% of the 
total cost of the projects. The provincial 
government makes a grant of 20% of the 
cost and the balance is provided by the 
sponsoring organizations. 


The Saskatoon project will consist of 
86 self-contained units for elderly couples 
and the Moose Jaw scheme will provide 
accommodation for another 24 couples. 
Both of the projects will call for com- 
pletely modern equipment and each unit 
will be furnished with a refrigerator and 
an electric range. 





other taverns, Roxy and Steel City, are 
in this group and have established the 
same conditions as the others. 


@ Sydney Co-operative Grocery Store: 
Wage increases up to $3.50 a week in the 
lower paid categories, cumulative sick 
leave of 8 days per year, sickness and 
accident insurance and medical coverage 
at half the cost for employer and em- 
ployee; a 44-hour week, 9 paid holidays, 
2 weeks’ vacation after one year and 3 
weeks’ after 10 years, a pension plan, and 
other union conditions in a 2-year con- 
tract. 


@ Progressive Grocery Wholesale: A 
2-year contract with wage boosts of 4 
cents an hour retroactive to Nov. 1, 1955; 
2 weeks’ vacation after one and 3 weeks’ 
after 10 years on the job, paid sick leave 
of one day per month, accumulative; 9 
paid holidays; the accident and health in- 
surance plan as in the other shops; au- 
tomatic increases of $2 a week every 6 
months over 2 years; Saturdays off with 
pay during July and August. 


@ Cape Breton Co-operative Service 
Wholesalers: A contract all of whose 
terms except wages are retroactive to 
June 15, 1955. Wage negotiations will be 
held next month. Already established are 
the health and insurance plan, whose 
cost is shared equally by employer and 
employee, a pension plan financed by 5% 
contributions from employee and em- 
ployer; cumulative sick leave of one day 
per month; 9 paid holidays; 1, 2 and 
3 week vacations after 1, 2 and 10 years; 
Saturdays off during July and August, 
and 50% employer payment for work 
clothing. Warehousemen receive $47 a 
week to start and go up to $51, as do 
truck drivers. The work week is 44 hours 
except during July and August, when it 
is 40 hours. These conditions are in ad- 


dition to the union shop and the check- 
off. 


@ David's Grocery Stores: A contract 
covering all four stores, which employ 
about 50 people. Wage increases from 
$2.50 to $8 a week, 9 paid holidays, and 
paid vacations of 2 wecks after one year, 
3 weeks after 10 years. Employees reach 
their maximum wage level over 2 years 
with wage adjustments of $2 every 6 
months. The 2-year contract is retro- 
active to Jan. 1 and includes the union 
shop and dues check-off. 


Shops remaining to be settled include, 
in the Glace Bay area, the 6-store Shore 
Grocery, Gordon Grocery Stores and Zil- 
bert Stores, with two stores each; Grov- 
er’s Cleaners, and Phalen Bakery. In 
New Waterford and Reserve, negotiations 
are under way with the two Co-op Gro- 
cery Stores, and in Sydney, Lou’s Tavern, 
Eastern Bakeries and Canadian National 
Drug are in conciliation. Also in this city, 
negotiations are being held at Ideal Bev- 
erages (Pepsi-Cola), Cape Breton Bever- 
age (Coca-Cola), Scotia Grocery Whole- 
sale, H.H. Marshall Magazine Distribut- 
ors, and Lynch’s Bakery. 


Kensit said the local plans to complete 
all these contracts by the end of April. 


5 Days, 40 Hours at Hudson's 





James Place Heads 
Manitoba Council 








WINNIPEG, Man.—Pres. James Place 
of the Manitoba Joint Council of RWDSU 
locals was re-elected to the top post in 
Council for 1956, Int’l Rep. Chris Schu- 
bert reported. The Joint Council consists 
of six locals with about 1,500 members. 

The other officers are Vice-Pres. R. 
Matheson, Sec.Treas. R. Oxenforth, Rec- 
ording Sec. W. Shmygol, and Warden N. 
Paradis. In addition to the officers, the 
executive committee includes A. Ferson, 
R. Buchan, A. J. Percy and J. McGregor. 


Local 468 Elections 


In Local 468, meanwhile, the members 
elected a set of officers to lead the va- 
rious sections of the big Hudson’s Bay 
Company during the coming year. They 
are: 

In the Delivery Section: Chairman Ed 
Collett, Vice-Chairman N. Reading, Sec- 
retary J. Warkentin, Warden G. Creamer, 
Negotiating Committee: E. Collett, J. 
Hepples, J. Farrow, J. Milroy. Grievance 
Committee: E. Collett, J. Farrow, J. Hep- 
ples. Sick Ccsmittee: R. McCarthy, J. 
Farrow. Social Committee: J. Farrow, N. 


Faulkner, H. James, E. Walters, R. Eng- 
lish. 
In the Service Building Section: Chair- 


man W. Shmygol, Vice-Chairman H. F. 
Pearce, Secretary H. Berry, Warden F. 
Wagner. Negotiating Committee: W. 
Shmygol, H. F. Pearce, J. Rickner. 

Delegates to the Union’s Joint Coun- 
cil: W. Shmygol, J. Westbrook. Dele- 
gates to the Winnipeg Labor Council: 
J. Westbrook, H. Berry. Social Commit- 
tee: G. Serebin, K. Sopinich. 
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WINNIPEG, Man.—The Hudson’s Bay Company employees have become the 
first group of retail workers in this area to win the 5-day, 40-hour week, Int'l 


Rep. Chris Schubert reported. 


The victory came in negotiations with the 275-worker firm covering its non- 
selling employees, including maintenance, retail delivery, restaurant, coal yard 
and appliance service employees. The reduced work week became effective for 
all the ween peceversed sales, on March 12. 
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Why clont DES EESG ilerel ky 


(The following article was written by a 
New York City school teacher after issuance 
of a statement by a top school official dis- 
claiming any bias against labor in the school 
system. Her name is being withheld to protect 
her from possible retaliation.) 


i. you should ask your son or daughter what 
has made America great, you will be sure to hear 
that it is our “free enterprise” system. Perhaps 
your youngster will add something about Amer- 
ican “know-how,” or our mass production sys- 
tem, or the perseverance of our captains of in- 
dustry. 


The chances are that he knows nothing of 
the contribution of labor to the building of our 
country or of the sacrifices of ordinary working 
men and women who, through struggles and 
strikes, made possible our eight-hour day and 
our present “high standard of living.” 


Not only machines and know-how, but la- 
bor too have given to the American people the 
leisure and the luxuries of which we are so 
justly proud. 


How does your child regard labor leaders— 
and the average rank and file workers in our 
unions? Has he ever had a chance to learn any- 
where of the heroism, the martyrdom, the day 
to day activities of union men and women—or 
does “labor” mean to him a racketeering outfit, 
a stubborn refusal to meet “management” half- 
way, the people who callously cut off milk or 
coal or transportation from the American “con- 
sumer?” 


Do Schools Give Kids False Notions? 


What, in fact, is his attitude toward work, 
especially physical work, itself? Is his aim in 
life to avoid work and achieve success by owning 
his own business or having a high powered ex- 
ecutive position? Does he believe that “if he 
has it in him” he will achieve success and that 
he too can become president of United States 
Steel? 
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Since the goal of business ownership is 
becoming less and less feasible in our increas- 
ingly monopolistic economy, the result of un- 
realistic goals can be only frustration and a 
feeling of failure. Inability to achieve the goal 
of economic “success” is regarded as a personal 
defect, a flaw in one’s psyche! 


+ * * 


Too long have working men and women, 
and even organized labor, been apathetic about 
public schools which they themselves have cre- 
ated. Now that greater interest in schools has 
been aroused, it has often taken the form of 
concern over teaching techniques and perhaps 
even of conditions such as overcrowding. 


Subjects Taught Are Important Too 


Too little attention has been paid by labor 
to the question of the content of the education 
that children receive, in and out of the class- 
room. 


What impression of work, of the contribu- 
tion of labor to American history, of unions and 
union leaders, do children receive in our schools 
today? 


In the basic readers used in the primary 
and middle grades no working parents are pre- 
sented. There is no story read later on about 
the every-day heroism of workers. 


Tunnels and bridges and skyscrapers may 
be presented as engineering feats, but the tre- 
mendous work and human sacrifices of the 
sandhogs, the carpenters, riveters, masons and 
the “unskilled” laborer are omitted. 


Of all the full-length biographies read in 
junior and senior high schools none are of la- 
bor leaders. 


Your child will learn about Ford or Walt 
Disney, about Chrysler or Edison, but rarely 
about Powderly, Gompers, Hillman, Lewis, 
Green and never about the union organizer, the 
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shop steward or the Jimmy Higgins on the pick- 
et line! 
» a. . 

Films are shown to children in upper grades 
and in high schools. How many of them—pre- 
sumably on topics of general information—are 
put out by large corporations? Are any offered 
by labor? How many leaflets and pamphlets 
used and short biographical sketches in the 
classroom—whether on coffee growing in Brazil 
or on the method of making rubber tires or on 
fluorescent lighting—are slick jobs put out by 
public relations men for big corporations? 


What is the total effect of all these pam- 
phlets, posters and films on the minds of chil- 
dren who are bombarded by this propaganda 
exclusively day in and day out throughout their 
school career? 


Who are invited as speakers at school as- 
semblies, at commencement exercises? From 
what economic class are our teachers drawn? 
What after-school activities are encouraged in 
school? What is the meaning of Junior Achieve- 
ment—which uses the schools to help teach 
youngsters “how to run and manage a business.” 
What fraudulent ideas of business are our chil- 
dren subjected to? 


Big Business Gets Special Treatment 


Every year the Board of Education official- 
ly sponsors an essay contest run by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Last year’s topics was: “How 
Individual Enterprise Has Helped Make Amer- 
ica Great.” When other organizations wanted 
to run another contest on the subject of “How 
Co-operation Has Helped Make America Great” 
the request was turned down by the New York 
City Superintendent of Schools, William A. 
Jansen. 


A complete study of the way in which labor 
unions are presented in the schools—in fiction, 
in readers, in textbooks, in audio-visual aids— 
is a worthwhile research project for any group 
interested in labor and in the attitude of our 
future citizens. 
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EDNA VAZQUEZ BERNIECE CARAWAY 
An inventory clerk at L. Luria giftware shop This tall brunette lives in Birmingham, Alabama, 
and a member of District 65, N.Y., Edna is 26, works at H.L. Green variety store there. She’s 


lives in the Bronx. She has black hair, black a member of Local 436. Berniece is 19 years old, 
eyes, is 5'6” tall, weighs 130, measures 38-25-38 is 5’9” tall, weighs 140,. measures 36-27-37. 


Vote for Your 


Here they are! These five beautiful members of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Dept. Store Union were selected by television star Steve Allen as the five best 
among the many entries in The Record’s “Union Queen” Contest. 


On the next page is a ballot. It’s precious, so take good care of it while you 
choose your favorite among the five beauties above. This will be your only chance 
to vote, so make sure your ballot is mailed in before the votes are counted. 


All you have to do is put a check mark in the box next to the name of 
your candidate for the title of “Union Queen.” Then clip the ballot, put it in 
an envelope, address it to The Record’s Beauty Contest, 132 West 43rd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Stick on a three-cent stamp, and mail it. Do it soon! In order to 


be counted, ballots must be postmarked no later than March 31—and we'd like to 
get ’em even earlier. 


Results of the voting in this contest will be announced in The Record’s April 
15 issue. That’s the issue after next. Look for it then and find out which beauty 
wins the crown. 


Remember: the girl elected “Union Queen” will be awarded many valuable 
and beautiful prizes. Your vote can help your favorite among the five finalists 
be the lucky winner. Don’t waste your ballot, and don’t miss out on this opportun- 
ity to elect the Union Queen! Vote now and mail your ballot in right away! 
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FRANCES WALLACE 


A member of Local 1-S, employed as a handbag 

salesgirl at R.H. Macy's department store in 

New York City, Frances is 5'8”’ tall, weighs 139. 

She has black hair, dark brown eyes. Her meas- 
urements are 35-25-39, 








CLIP BALLOT AND MAIL 


to The Record’s Beauty Contest, 
132 W. 43 Street, New York 36. 
Ballots must be postmarked not later ; 
than March 31, 1956, in order to be ; 
counted. t 
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HAZEL KNIGHT 


This blue-eyed blonde is a member of Local 815, 
Battle Creek, Mich., works as a packer in 
Weston Biscuit Co.'s stacker department. She's 
22, is 5'8"’ tall, weighs 127, and measures 
34-24-35 in the usual order, 
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My Choice 
For | 
Union Queen 
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(check one box) 
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JUDY BLUMENTHAL 


A hosiery salesgirl and member of RWDSU's 
New England Joint Board, Judy hails from Hart- 
ford, Conn. She’s 20 years old, has brown hair 
and eyes, is 5'5" tall, weighs 118, and meas- 
ures 36-24-36 for bust, waist and hips. 


whoice as ‘Union Queen’ 


O EDNA VAZQUEZ 


O BERNIECE CARAWAY 


1 FRANCES WALLACE 


O HAZEL KNIGHT 


0 JUDY BLUMENTHAL 
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In California, there is a vaudeville art- 
ist who has trained 50 little birds to pull 
each other around in tiny chariots, dance 
the Lindy, and light his cigars. There’s a 
bird in Chicago that speaks German, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish, and whistles the Star- 
Spangled Banner for an encore. There’s 
another on the West Side of New York that 
already has a vocabulary of over 500 words 
and is still going strong. And then, there’s 
a physicist’s pet in Dayton, Ohio, that has 
memorized a condensed definition of Ein- 
stein’s Theory of Relativity! 


These birds are parakeets, of course—perky, 
colorful little clowns with a natural flair for 
entertaining which makes them delightful pets. 
Their ability to talk and learn tricks has made 
them so popular in America that their number 
is increasing 50 times faster than the human 
population! According to the R. T. French Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., which annually conducts 
a nationwide pet census, there are nearly nine 
million parakeets in 6,500,000 U. 8. homes. 

What is it that makes these parrot-like pets 
so captivating? Their natural curiosity has a lot 
to do with it. The radio, the vacuum cleaner, the 
typewriter—any household gadget—is interest- 
ing to the parakeet. It’s entertaining to watch 
them investigate their new discoveries. Parakeets 
are born mimics, clowns, and contortionists. 
These qualities make them receptive pupils and 
once they lose their fear, they learn quickly. 

A parakeet will develop many tricks of his 
own, merely from being given a few simple toys. 
If you give him the advantage of a formal educa- 
tion, he can reward you with a seemingly end- 
less repertoire of tricks. First, demonstrate to 
your bird what you expect of him. Establish a 
definite cue for each trick so he can follow your 
direction without being handled. A snap or mo- 
tion of the fingers is more reliable than a spoken 
cue. 

Begin by training him to respond to a perch. 
He will step on the perch readily if you nudge 
his chest with it. The perch stick should be 
slender enough for his small claws. A rough sur- 
faced stick is easier for him to grasp than a 


With Parakeets 


smooth one. The perching skill can be adapted 
to many trapeze tricks. The simplest one is to 
have the bird hang upside down. First perch him 
in the usual way. Then gradually lift his tail until 
he is bottom side up. 

Climbing is just as natural for parakeets as 
for little boys. To have him climb on demand, 
simply extend your perch to him horizontally. 
Then tip the stick up vertically, and if he doesn’t 
grasp the idea, move your fingers up behind him 
to spur him on. Set him on the bottom rung of a 
slanting toy ladder and he will need only a slight 
nudge to start him on his way. 

Riding is another easily taught trick. Simply 
perch the bird on whatever you want him to ride. 
To do this, hold him on a perch stick and roll 
the stick toward the place you want him to sit. 
Though it is a simple trick, it is capable of as 
many variations as the toys you have available. 
A finger-powered doll carriage, a spring-propel- 
led automobile, or an electric train are possible 
vehicles. 


It is also natural for the parakeet to hold 
things in his strong beak. Place his beak around 
the object you want him to carry and nudge him 
in the direction you want him to go. The one 
rule to remember is that the toys must fit the 
bird—small enough for his beak, low enough for 
him to reach, and light enough for his strength. 

Experts believe that anyone can teach a 
parakeet to talk. Women have a slight advantage 
in that their voices have a higher pitch, produc- 
ing clearer, more definite sounds for the parakeet 
to imitate. However, a man can teach success- 
fully if he takes special pains to make all his 
teaching words or phrases very distinct. 

When you give him his talking lessons, you 
may wish to hold him on your finger. However, 
if he is still a little flighty, it is better to keep him 
in his cage during his first lessons. One member 
of the family should take charge of the talking 
—_ He needs to become familiar with one 
voice. 


Repetition is important in teaching your 
parakeet to talk. The very fact it is monotonous 
or tiresome is advantageous. It will keep you 
from making the training sessions too long. Com- 
mercial records, designed especially to assist you 
in training your parakeet to talk, are available 
in music shops and pet stores. 

After the parakeet has mastered the idea 
and repeats what you say, it is important to 
review, every few days, all the things he has 
learned. Otherwise, he may forget them in the 
excitement of adding new words to his vocabu- 
lary. 

Parakeets are vain little things that like to 
be the center of attraction. Training them takes 
patience and a lot of it. But it will pay off be- 
cause they love human companionship, and their 
retentive memories make them rewarding pupils 
and delightful pets. 
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PATTERNS—k#k& 


Patterns, written by Rod Serling, was originally written 
for television and was acclaimed by viewers and critics alike. 
The movie version will very likely be received in much the 
same way. 


This movie takes you inside the lush . ge 
surroundings of an Executive Suite and into 
the closets where the skeletons are hidden. © 
As the story unfolds, we see revealed the 
dog-eat-dog atmosphere in which big busi- 
ness operates. It’s the story of a young pro- 
duction genius who is brought into a firm 
by a ruthless boss to replace an aging execu- 
tive who has “outlived his usefullness.” 


The pattern of regarding human beings 
as numbers on a profit and loss sheet is one F 
with which most workers are all too familiar. eS 
Here we see it at work within the ranks of Van Heflin 
management itself. 


There is a revealing scene in which the employer justifies 
the temporary closing down of the plant employing 900 men 
in terms of the long-range profits to be made by the company. 


What makes this picture praiseworthy is that it gives a 
truthful portrayal of businessmen stripped of the phony nobility 
and glamor in which Hollywood usually cloaks them. In addi- 
tion to a fast moving, often gripping stery, a fine cast headed 
by Van Heflin and particularly fine acting by Ed Begley and 
Everett Sloane all contribute to making this a picture you will 
certainly enjoy. 


—LOUISE REVERBY 


SLIGHTLY SCARLET—* 


It seems a shame that with all the worthwhile material 
available to Hollywood, pictures like Slightly Scarlet are still 
being made. This RKO release, starring John Payne, Rhonda 
Fleming and Arlene Dahl, doesn’t even come under the heading 
of entertainment. 

Ben Grace (John Payne) has an assignment from his 
crime syndicate boss to prove into the life 
of June Lyons (Rhonda Fleming), secretary 
and sweetheart of Frank Jansen, millionaire 
reform candidate for Mayor. He hopes to 
find something in her life with which he 
can blackmail Jansen. He learns that June’s 
sister Dorothy (Arlene Dahl) has just been 
released from prison and is a confirmed klep- 
tomaniac. This appeals to Ben since it fits 
in so well with the rest of his schemes. Each 
step of his plan is successfully carried out 
—well, almost each step. He gets caught 
and is shot up in a tussle with both the syn- 
dicate and the police. Somewhere along the 
script Ben and June fall in love, and she swears to wait for 
him—if he lives—as he is taken away on a stretcher. 





Rhonda Fleming 


It’s been a long time since John Payne has made a movie; 
this one, unfortunately, is no credit to him. Rhonda Fleming 
is beautiful—that’s all. As for Arlene Dahl, all she does through- 
out the film is drink and throw her pretty self at every man. 
The one thing that has this reviewer puzzled is the title—be- 
cause the ending with its profuse flowing of blood is more than 
Slightly Scarlet. —ROSEMARIE DaSILVA 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 
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Richard II Patterns Helen of Troy 
Golden Demon Doctor at Sea The Last Hunt 

warring That Hi 
The Man With The The Court Jester “s ee reer 

Golden Arm The Rose Tattoo 

r The Benny 

Umberto D The Prisoner Goodman Story 
Oklahoma I Am A Camera * 
Guys and Dolls Diabolique Slightly Scarlet 
Picnic The Killer is Loose 


The Steel Jungle 
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They Are Born of Labor Struggles 


By HARRY CONN 


AKRON, Ohio—Does your union hall echo 
to the tempo of union songs these days—or do 
you believe there is just no place for union songs 
in the American labor movement anymore? Be- 
fore you answer, you might want to read labor’s 
Number One Songman’s answers to this ques- 
tion: 


“Good union songs help us to dream and 
help us to fight. Despite the progress we have 
made we still have with us the low-paid, the 
unorganized, and the exploited: and we still 
have with us the union buster, both North and 
South. We have the insecurity of unemploy- 
ment, war, hostile government officials. There 
is still much to dream about and fight for. 
Good labor songs will help us to do both.” 


The speaker is Joe Glazer. Not only is he 
recognized as the “Union Man’s Burl Ives” but 
Glazer has carved out an enviable niche as one 
of the country’s most able union educational 
directors for the United Rubber Workers. 


Big, healthy, extrovert, Joe Glazer has 
moved from Canada to Mexico, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific singing unionism. On pick- 
et lines, at local meetings, at national and state 
conventions, at political rallies, even in Eng- 
land and france, Glazer and his guitar send the 
blood of workingmen and women pulsing faster 
with his catchy union words and rhythms. 


At the recent AFL-CIO merger convention 
in New York he sang the first merger song on 
record, “All Together,” which he helped com- 
pose. 


There’s a Place for Union Songs 


The idea that there is no place for union 
songs among trade unionists is something that 
Glazer just cannot accept. “The songs of the 
working people,” he said, “have always been 
their sharpest statement, and the one state- 
ment that cannot be destroyed. You can burn 
books, buy up newspapers and you. can guard 
against handbills and pamphlets but you can- 
not prevent singing.” 


Glazer has probably given as much serious 
thought to the problem of anion songs as any 
man in the country. Strumming softly on his 
ever-ready guitar, he declared: 


“The best union songs have come out of 
the great struggles, the great strikes and the 
great triumphs. When the strikes and tough 
Struggles become history, when the labor move- 
ment becomes strong and stabilized, and in 
Some places even respectable, the great song 
makers—whether they are unknown workers in 
the plants or renowned poets—tend to fade in- 
to the background. This seems to be one of 
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the prices we pay for a successful labor move- 
ment.” 

Glazer mused that the militant songs of 
the old IWW, the Wobblies, have little in com- 
mon with the worker of today. 


“Singing songs about how ‘we stand outcast 
and starving mid the wonders we have made’ 
sounds awfully queer when sung at a union 
banquet where the tables are groaning from 
heavy supplies of good food and drink,” he said. 

Both the labor movement and its problems 
have changed, Glazer observed. “Once we rec- 
ognize this change, we can find the place for 
our songs and know the kind of songs which 
will help build and strengthen the labor move- 
ment as it is today.” 

What Glazer is saying is that the labor songs 
of today must be out of the experiences of to- 
day. Back in 1950, the United Auto Workers 
were fighting for industry-paid pension plans 
and Walter Reuther popularized the slogan, 
“Too old to work and too young to die.” Glazer 
wrote a chorus for this, but was unable to write 
any verses until the strike of the Chrysler work- 
ers moved into its 90th day. Suddenly, he says, 
the ideas hit him and he wrote four verses in 
one hour. 

“Inspiration, that’s what counts,” says Glaz- 
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Labor songster Joe Glazer and AFL-CIO Vice-Pres. 

Walter Reuther join to lead the singing of classic 

“Solidarity Forever” at final CIO Convention before 
merger of AFL and CIO last December. 





er. “You've really got to feel what you're writ- 
ing about.” 


When he was with the Textile Workers Un- 
ion, Glazer spent some time with textile work- 
ers in Rockingham, N.C., as they pounded the 
bricks for nine months. He talked and lived 
with the strikers. Their plight was rough and 
the obstacles to a better life for these people 
were many. 


Glazer found that these workers dreamed 
of that better life. One of the workers came up 
with this verse one day during the strike: 


I dreamed that I had died 

And gone to my reward: 

A job in heaven’s textile plant 

On a golden boulevard. 

The Mill was made of marble, 

The machines were made out of gold 
And nobody ever got tired 

And nobody ever grew old. 


This was the scng Glazer made famous by_ 
adding more verses and calling it, “The Mill 
Was Made of Marble.” The popularity of this 
song is still vast. 


Recently, Glazer turned his inspirational 
song-writing abilities to the political arena. 
With Sound Studios in Washington, he has re- 
corded four songs which are certain to prick the 
skins of those politicians who have not been 
warm to workers’ problems. 


‘The Ballad of Richard Nixon” 


One of the songs is “The Ballad of Richard 
Nixon,” an office-holder who has found little 
favor in labor circles. “My song is designed to 
help the people with short memories recall the 
type of guy this Nixon really is under the scrub- 
bed look and the toothpaste smile,” says Glaz- 
er. The major opus among these records is 
“Love That Team” which Glazer calls a “char- 
acter analysis of the Eisenhower cabinet.” “The 
Giveaway Boys” and “The Dixon-Yates Song” 
complete the foursome. ' 


With labor becoming more and more ac- 
tive in the political arena, many a unionist will 
hear these songs in a Presidential campaign 
year. They are written with Glazer’s typical 
machete-sharp humor. 


There’s a book of classic songs of working 
men called “Songs For Labor,” originally is- 
sued by CIO and now out under the AFL-CIO 
label. You can get the 36-page book for only a 
dime by writing to the AFL-CIO Education 
Dept., 815 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 














By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for the Record 


, al eyeglasses are almost as necessary 
to workers as their tools or even their hands. Let alone 
the need for satisfactory vision in the ordinary affairs 
of living, a worker simply has to be able to see in clear 
detail the work on his bench, the figures on her calcu- 
lating machine, the reading on his gauges, the labels on 
boxes stacked on shelves, etc. Especially as workers get 
older, visual aids become imperative. Even in the 30-40 
age group, 48 percent of industrial workers have been 
found to have defective vision, and in the 40-50 group, 
the figure Jumps to 71 percent. Industrial eye doctors 
find a direct relationship between defective vision and 
industrial accidents. 


But the problem, as Reader B. H. puts it, is “Why 
do glasses cost $30 in my town while you can get them 
for $12 in a large city like Chicago? Is there any differ- 
ence in quality or other reason for this big difference 
in price?” 

The answer is that most eyeglass prescriptions 
should not cost more than $12 to fill. They need not 
cost even that much. In New York, the Union Optical 
Plan which services most unions there, is able to dis- 
pense eyeglasses at an average cost of $6.87 including 
examination, lenses and frames, even including fancy 
frames which are actually the largest cost in filling a 
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quality lenses and take more time fitting. It is true that 
some low-price shops may rush examination or fitting, 
but on the other hand, lower-price opticians claim that 
the high-priced ones tend to exaggerate the time needed 
to justify their prices. And while there are differences 
in quality of lenses, even this does not justify the price 
difference. The actual difference between good and 
lower-quality lenses is only 25 cents, and reliable low- 
price opticians do use first quality. Lenses for the aver- 
age single-vision prescription cost $1.50 to $2, Englander 
reports, and including grinding and polishing will 
finally cost Union Optical Plan about $3.50. Frames are 
the more expensive items. The average frame costs the 
optician about $3.50. 


In some states opticians and optometrists have in- 
fluenced legislation to bar low-price operations through 
such expedients as preventing opticians or optometrists 
from incorporating, out-of-state opticians from prac- 
ticing, etc. 


But union co-op (optical) plans are spreading. A 
number of cities have cooperative eye-care centers, 
agreements with local opticians or clinics in conjunc- 
tion with health-insurance plans, including Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington (D. C.), several 
Michigan and West Coast cities, and others. A local 
union of retail and wholesale workers in New York 
(District 65 of our own RWDSU) even has its own opt- 
ical shop for members. 


When you need glasses, ask your union local or 
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prescription for ordinary single-vision eyeglasses. But 
when Bernard Englander, director of Union Optical 
Plan, recently visited Akron, O., to help local unions 
establish a cooperative eye-care plan as part of the 
Cooperative Shopping Center there, he found local 
shops charging $25-$30. On a countryside basis, the 
average cost of glasses is $18. 

Only in very isolated pathology cases should any 
pair of eyeglasses really cost as much as $30, Englander 
reports. Sometimes special bifocals in special frames 
can run as high as $16-$18. In the cases of Union Optical 
Plan, even bifocals usually cost only $12. 

Smaller shops can’t dispense glasses for as little as 
large-volume operations, but even among them the 
average pair of eyeglasses should not cost more than 
$12, Englander says. ; 


Then why do many opticians charge $25-30? Some 
times the extra price is caused by expensive location 
and advertising costs or because the shop sells on credit. 
But often the optical business is simply a matter of 
judging how much you are able and willing to pay. An 
optician sometimes will rattle out a price like $32, and 
watch your face for your reaction. 


There is sometimes another factor. Despite the Gov- 
ernment’s effort to wipe out the kickback racket, where- 
by the optician remits as much as 30-40 percent of the 
fee for glasses to the doctor who prescribes them, kick- 
backs still do exist, according to people in the trade 
whom this writer has consulted. Now kickbacks are said 
to take more devious forms, such as refurnishing the 
doctor’s office. 


. Higher-priced opticians generally tend to justify 
their charges on the basis that they use only first- 





check with any consumer cooperatives listed in your 
phone book. If not, all you can do is compare charges 
of local opticians. Show your prescription first, if you 
did get a prescription from an eye doctor, and ask the 
price. Or if you have your eyes examined by an optome- 
trist connected with the optical shop itself, don’t be 
afraid to ask beforehand what the cost is likely to be. 
You can assure yourself you are getting first-quality 
lenses by specifying that this be noted on your bill. It’s 
also an assurance to deal with a union shop, because the 
unions in this field don’t permit lowering of standards 
or use of unskilled workers to prepare eyeglass pre- 
scriptions. (But while there are a number of union 
optical shops in larger towns, lenses themselves are 
most often non-union made. Of the largest makers, 
Webster is unionized, and Shur-On is partly unionized, 
Englander notes.) 


Another problem industrial workers have is safety 
glasses. Because of the relationship of visual defects to 
accidents, some employers now ask workers to bring in 
their prescription so the employer can provide safety 
spectacles. But in some respects it is preferable for 
unions to supervise this program through their own 
eye-care or health centers. While the employer pays all 
or part of the cost of the glasses, the prescription costs 
the worker $10 or $15. Too, the glasses are often mailed 
to the worker with no re-check or fitting. Also, when 
the plan is operated by management, it has a chance to 
observe a worker’s visual defects and pull out older 
workers with failing eyesight if it would like to eliminate 
older workers. 


Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius. 








RENZIED 
AMILY 
INANCE 


By JANE GOODSELL 


My daughter Ann keeps her 
money in little banks. She has four 
of: them. There is a bank in the 
shape of a chest which can be pried 
open with a screwdriver. A plastic 
bank releases its treasures by being 
held upside down and shaken, an 
operation which pays off at the 
rate of about six cents an hour. 
There is a pig bank which contains 
only a few coins—and these by 
mistake—because the pig can be 
opened only with a fatal hammer 
blow. There is also a bank which 
must be taken to a downtown bank 
to be opened with a key. 


My daughter Katie keeps her 
money in little purses or tied up in 
her handkerchiefs or in her pock- 
ets. 

The baby, Molly, has a rubber pig 
bank which is supposed to expand 
to hold $100, a theory that is un- 
likely to be tested since she has 
$98.35 to go. 

I keep my money in a wallet 
which I keep on top of the refriger- 
ator or on the mantel or in any one 
of a dozen drawers or pockets. 

My husband says he doesn’t keep 
money. He has it taken away from 
him. 


I owe Ann three back allowances 
or $1.05. She owes me $2.40. I loaned 
this sum to her one day when we 
were shopping, and she saw a denim 
skirt she couldn’t live without. The 
skirt cost $2.89, and she had 49 
cents with her. Half an hour earlier 
she had loaned me three nickels to 
put in a parking meter. 

My husband owes Ann _ $1.05 
which he pried from her bank to 
add to his 65 cents and my quarter 
to pay the paper boy. 

Bubblegum Debt 

Ann owes Katie two pieces of 
bubblegum. Katie owes Ann one 
million dollars and ten cents. The 
million dollars was a wager, which 
Katie lost, that she could chin her- 
self ten times on the jungle gym. 
The ten cents was advanced to 
Katie to buy herself a book of paper 
dolls. 


I owe my husband seven dollars 
for losing to him at Scrabble. He 
owes me ten dollars because the 
Dodgers won the series, minus a 50 
cent bet which I lost because the 
baby next door was a boy. 

Katie says that somebody took 
some money out of her. raincoat 
pocket. She doesn’t know exactly 
how much it was, but it was an 
Awful Lot. Ann says that Katie 
always loses money, and Katie says 
she doesn’t either, and that Ann is 
the one who loses money. 

Ann gets an allowance of 35 cents 
a week, in return for which she is 
expected to make her bed and pack 
lunches. Katie gets 25 cents a week 
for emptying the wastepaper bas- 
kets, which she doesn’t do. 


Davenport Dispute 

Katie says the money I find in 
the crevices of the davenport be- 
longs to her, and Ann says it’s hers, 
I’m sure it’s mine. 

The children are reimbursed for 
losing their teeth, and they have 
doting relatives who love to see 
their little faces light up when their 
palms are crossed with silver. 

Ann is saving her money for an 
English bike, and Katie alternates 
between a brown bunny, a swim- 
ming pool and a $1.98 nurse set. 

My husband says he is saving his 
money for a one-way ticket to 
Sumatra where, he understands, 
they don’t use money at all. They 
just trade things. 
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(See answer up-side-down at right.) 
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“i'm afraid Two-gun is starting young to have 
"girl troublet” 
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[AREN'T YOU GOING (NO! IM JUST 
TO FIX THE FENCE / GOING TO 
LOAF TODAY! 























LET'S NOT LET THESE 
CONTRACT TALKS CAUSE 
A RIFT, MEN! HERE---LETS 

ALL HAVE A CIGAR! 


March 18, 1956 


IM 
TIRED 
OF 
SLAVING! 


("UNION MAID” = -A Serial Story 





WELL BOTH TAKE THE 
DAY OFF! GET THE CAR 

AND WE'LL GOTO TOWN , 
AND DO SOME SHOPPING. 


























































NO THANKS 
MR. GOTROX 





CEFF 
THOSE STOGIES 
LOOK EXPENSIVE--- 
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LABOR ODDITIES’ 


? Over 27 miLtion 
AMERICANS OWN 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AND ARE POTENTIAL 
MEMBERS OF THE AFL- 
CIO MUSICIANS UNION 

















BOCTOR 
FREE BEER FOUR 
“TIMES A DAY TO 
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Bill Perkins 


--AND WITH THE TERMS 
YOU'RE OFFERING, NONE 
OF US CAN AFFORD TO 
DEVELOP A TASTE FOR 
LUXURIES !!! 
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UNION 
QUEEN 


Five Finalists in Contest 
Photos, Ballot on Pages 10, 11 





Why Dont U. S. 
Local 147 Tells Schools Teach How Workers 
How It Doubled | Kids About Labor? Can Beat 

Its Membership - See Page 9 | The High Cost 





In Two Years Of Eye Care 


— See Page 5 — See Page 14 


Labor Songs: They 


Are Born of 














Labor’s Struggles 


— See Page 13 














